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Last year Maryknoll missioners in the 
Orient baptized 6,036 adults, 2,430 chil- 
dren, and 8,181 persons in danger of 
death. Isn't it of deep satisfaction to 
you that YOU had a part in all this? 





MARYKNOLL == Ames. 

can founda- 
tion for foreign missions « Cen- 
tral headquarters are at Mary- 
knoll, New York. Preparatory 
seminaries for the training of 
missioners are maintained in 
various sections of the coun- 
try. « The Maryknoll Fathers 
were established by the hier- 
archy of the United States as 
the national society for foreign 
missions, and authorized by 
Pope Pius X, at Rome, June 29, 
1911. « In seven large areas of 
the Orient—in South China, Ja- 
pan, Manchukuo, and Korea— 
Maryknollers are laboring 
among 25,000,000 non-Christian 
souls. e¢ Our legal title is 
“Catholic Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of America, Incorporated.” 
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DON’T QUOTE ME, says Miss Alice \Mur- 
phy, “but in my student days, when I 
was helping young Maryknoll to build 
chapels, I never 
thought I’d end 
up in China my- 
self.” Five years 
ago Miss Mur- 
phy went out as 
a nurse to 
Cathay where 
she has done 
untold good to 
suffering humanity. The number of 
conversions attributed to her charity is 
unknown to all but God. Miss Murphy 
is a fine example of what self-sacrificing 
American girls—and boys—can do. 


' 


A NEW BISHOP f 
was added to 
the ranks of the 
hierarchy early 
last month 
when Monsig- 
nor Francis J. 
McIntyre, of 
New York, was 
consecrated in 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Bishop McIn- 
tyre, an old friend of the missions, knows 
our Knoll top well, and many a Mary- 
knoller now in the missions met the new 


bishop in student days. They, too, join 
with us in wishing His Excellency a fer- 
vent 4d multos annos! 


—T" 
CHARITY IS PATIENT ‘The illustrious Chi- 
nese painter, Dr. Chang Shan Tse, re- 
cently deceased, had evidence of such 
charity. His mother, some time ago, 
adopted a young Catholic girl, who, pa- 
tiently through the years, by word and 
example turned the artist’s thoughts to- 
wards the Church, He was baptized in 


HORIZONS 


December, 1937, and from then till the 

time of his death he directed his atten- 

tion to the native Catholic school of 

painting. Maryknollers who met Dr. 

Chang were impressed with his deep 

knowledge of Catholic art. 

CANADA CALLS Among recent visitors to 

our hilltop was the genial Apostolic Del- 

egate to Canada, Archbishop Antoniutti. 

His Excellency spent seven years in the 

Apostolic Dele- 

gation at Peip- 

ing and has fol- 

lowed the work 

of Maryknoll 

for many years. 

His memories of 

our Father 

General’s conse- 

cration in Rome 

six years ago were told to the students 

and priests graphically and with an evi- 

dent, deep devotion for the late bishop. 

The visit was all too short; we hope 

for a longer one soon. 

eee 

ALL STAR—NO ERRORS sums up Mary- 

knoll-in-Detroit’s impression of Charlie 

Gehringer, star second baseman for the 

‘Tigers and the American League’s lead- 

ing hitter. Maryknollers think Charlie’s 

record is enviable. On the other hand 

Charlie—a fine Catholic—ranks Mary- 

knollers as “tops.” He wrote, “My sin- 
cere good wishes 
to the boys 
of Maryknoll, 
who are en- 
gaged in a 
fine work for 
which the bless- 
ings from God 
must be many 
and great.” 




















Ls not easy for a boy to begin life anew un 
der a strange roof when both his parents die 
and Kim Chiyon was no exception. He ha 
often visited his uncle’s house, but to go an 
live there permanently stirred the boy’s sad 
ness to greater depths. Oh, there was plenty to 
eat at Uncle Kim’s house for there, stretche 
out far beyond the door, were rich farm land 
and extensive rice fields, well-planted. 
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With new school companions Chiyon soon became ac- 
customed to the new surroundings; and then, suddenly, 
the four years of schooling were over. Chiyon, left to do 
as he willed, fell in with bad companions. 

Then came a serious illness, and for months the boy lay 
hovering between life and death. ‘He will live,” the 
doctor finally told Uncle Kim, “but he will be blind.” 

To be cut off at eighteen from the pleasures he had 
known was too much for Chiyon to bear, and several 
times he was on the point of committing suicide, but al- 
ways his hand was stayed by some preventing force. 

“We have decided to send you to the school for the 
blind at Seoul,” announced Uncle Kim one day, and 
Chiyon quaked within himself. He knew what that 
meant. Blind men were schooled to become “devil chas- 
‘rs.’ Often had he seen one going through the streets, 
beating a muffled drum and droning out weird incanta- 
tions. A few pennies—sometimes a few dollars—were 
ziven to these men for services rendered. Chiyon under- 
stood well; it was not consideration for his condition, but 
ather the possibility of acquiring more lands, that 
xrompted Uncle Kim to this decision. 

But try as he might, Chiyon could not memorize the 
litanies and the other demoniacal incantations. The 
monks wrote to his uncle stating the facts, and he, loath 
to lose so considerable a gain, beat the boy and cursed him 
for not wanting to learn. Another school was selected, 
ind this time Chiyon received an admonition from the 
irate uncle: “You may come back to my house only when 
you can bring me your diploma. Without that there is 
no place for you beneath my roof.” 

But even so dire a warning was useless. What Chiyon 
learned one day, he forgot the next. For six months, 
night and day, the boy went on trying in vain to learn 
the routine dronings. Eventually the blow fell. No di- 
No home! 

He was stumbling gropingly from the demon-school 
when one of the teachers took him by the arm. “I am 
sorry for you, my boy,” he said. “I know you were 
rying hard. You have no place to go, now. Won't you 
take—only as a loan, mind you—these few dollars? You 
can buy patent medicines and sell them to the people. 
Everyone will be glad to help you.” 

“Some day I will repay you,” was all the boy could say. 

Weeks later, the blind medicine man of Chemulpo, 

rrying his box of nostrums, sat by the side of a strange 

uuntry road. His pills and salves were many; his pen- 
lies few. A wave of despair engulfed him, and slowly, 

terminedly, he opened his pack. There was one special 
bottle down at the bottom of the case. Often he had felt 
or it to make sure it was still there. No hesitation now! 
owly he removed the wrappings, unscrewed the cap— 
but just as the vial reached his lips a sweet-toned bell 
iled forth on the evening air. 
Three gentle strokes—a pause—three more, and yet 
three more! Then the sweet bell rocked from side to 
side, and the air was filled with promise of hope—new life. 


ploma! 
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Slowly Chiyon spilled the contents of the bottle into the 
earth at his feet; then, as he rose to push on, a new vigor 
seemed to possess him. “That night he slept well; in the 
morning he started out again towards the open road. 

“You will find a place to eat just down the road,” said 
the innkeeper. The blind boy found it easily and was en- 
joying his bowl of kimchee when suddenly last evening's 
bell began to ring again. 

“Please hurry,” said the shop owner. “Don’t dawdle 
with your food. I have to close my shop. I must go!” 

“That bell!’ said Chiyon. “I heard it last night. 
What is it?” 

“Tt is from the Lord of Heaven’s temple, calling us 
to pray. I belong to the Lord of Heaven’s religion. I 
must go there now for the Holy Sacrifice.” 

Lord of IHleaven—Holy Sacrifice! ‘They were new 
words to the blind boy, but, like the bell, they seemed to 
hold some promise of good. 

“May I go, too?” 

“Why, yes, if you’d like. Come now. You may have 
more kimchee later, when I open up again.” 

How long he knelt on the floor of the strange temple, 
Chiyon never knew. The bell (Continued on page 31) 


Left to do as he willed, Chiyon fell inio idleness. 
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Ah Luk, with the 
gay, thoughtful eyes 


U. the river from Wuchow, just above where the Sai 
Kong bends to the south and heads for Kwangtung, there 
is a little market town hiding under clusters of old, 
Here and there are tall, lithesome 
clumps of bamboos that rustle and catch at each breeze 
Out on the sandy waters of the river a few 
sampans ride with the current to Wuchow, passing a la- 


gnarled banyan trees. 
going by. 


boring little tugboat with a big junk in tow. Children, 
unfettered by any conventions of their elders, romp and 
play on the dry, muddy river bank, their bodies as brown 
as the mud. Down and up the worn stone steps that lead 
to the water’s edge from the street is a broken but definite 
line of women and older girls getting water to bring home 
for cooking and for baths in the evening. The tug 












whistles; the docile junk follows. 

This is Yunghui, under the bam- 
boos and banyans, where the Catholic 
Church is hardly four years old. 

That little girl, the one with the 
deep, thoughtful eyes, is Ah Luk. 
She’s from Ch’eung Chau, just across 
the river. She comes in often to re- 
mind me that next year she wants to 
go off to the convent. 

Then there’s the old lady across 
the street, who became a convert last 
year. She came in one day a short 
time ago, saying that she had been up 
around the graves on the mountain- 
side. ‘Father,’ she said, “when you 
put me up there make sure I have a 
Ten-Character Frame (a cross) on 
my grave before you leave. ‘Those 
others up there look lonely.” 

What does a missioner need most? ‘The prayer of a 
child, the rosary of an old woman, the breviary of a 
priest, the little sacrifices of all those long in the Faith. 
These are what count, and they help the missioner to win, 
when alone he would fail. 

There’s the whistle of that tugboat again! Up the 
river goes the junk, following the lead of the tow rope 
The children are still playing along the muddy banks 
and the line of water carriers has grown less broken 
more regular. Water is important, even if it is only th 
muddy water of the Sai Kong. Let them have the water, 
and these people will live. Take it away from them, an 
they die. Like it, Baptism will give life to Yunghui 
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RUA, the 


-_— six months ago a cholera epidemic broke out in 
Lo Chin and vicinity, and the daily death rate was ap- 
pallingly high. All available remedies were tried, and all 
available spirits were invoked, with no result. As a last 
resort, a government-school teacher who had benefited by 
the medical service of the Catholic church in Yungfu, 
at the hands of Father Green, suggested that that for- 
eigner be called. Immediately two camps formed, and 
the one made up of the representative men of the com- 
munity definitely opposed asking the foreigner’s aid. A 
foreign devil had never been in the town, and they be- 
lieved that greater misfortune might befall the populace. 

However, the death rate steadily increased. With no 
other hope in sight, all reluctantly agreed to form a com- 
mittee and draft a letter of petition to the priest. Father 
Green had already been changed to Kweilin, so it was 
Father Daubert who re- 
ceived a polite and des- 
perate appeal for immedi- 
ate aid. Father forth- 
with agreed to go, and 
sent a message to that ef- 
fect to Lo Chin. 

A great throng of peo- 
ple was on hand to wel- 
come him at the city gates. 
He had with him a Mass 
kit and two good-sized 
baskets of cholera vaccine. 

The clinic was set up in 
the government _ house, 
and many willing hands 
helped prepare everything 
that was necessary. Father 
then began injecting the 
medicine. Business was 
rushing; several hundred 
people were shot in the 
arm the first day. There 
were still many dubious 
citizens, however, who 
hesitated to have a pain- 
ful needle stuck in their 
arms and the arms of their 
children. 

Father Daubert spent 
the first night in the gov- 
ernment house, and the 
next morning he used the 
mayor’s private room to 
offer the Holy Sacrifice. 
\t an early hour news 


Soon willing hands began to help the priest 
with the task of administering inoculations. 
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Cholera! 


came that, though many had died during the night, none 
of those who had received injections the previous day 
had died. So during the next few days Father gave thou- 
sands of injections. By this time the people were all in 
favor of the missioner and there was great rivalry in 
inviting him to his daily meals. According to Chinese 
reports Father Daubert was forced to take time out daily 
for at least five banquets. 

When, finally, injections has been given to the entire 
populace, the epidemic was over, and you can imagine the 
gratitude of those people. We have since opened a dis- 
pensary in the same market town, with the best of coop- 
eration from the chief magistrate and all the people. “The 
government house is at our disposal for the dispensary 
proper, there are already a number of families converted, 
and prospects for more convers'ons are bricht. 















The Stately Ritual of Growth 


New, viial life!—without it, says Monsignor 
Fulton Sheen, one of America’s mast loved 
Church 


would be but shaping her own shroud 


and deeply esteemed orators, the 


Tes great characteristic of life is growth. Youth and 
growth, age and decay, are inseparable. ‘lhe law of 
growth was imposed on creation when God told man and 
the lower creatures, of which He was the Master, “In- 
crease and multiply.” The same law of growth was im- 
posed on the Church when Our Lord told His apostles, 
“Preach the gospel to every creature.” “The Church was 
thus ordered to reproduce, to generate new life, to fill up 
the kingdom of God, to make conquests from the outside, 
to increase progeny from within; for the Church that 
does not reproduce, that is not missionary, is weaving its 
own shroud. “You have not chosen me,” said Our Lord, 
“but I have chosen you; and have appointed you, that 
you should go, and should bring forth fruit, and your 
fruit should remain. . .” 

But how is this Mystical Body of Christ to grow from 
a mustard seed into a great tree? Is it to grow by God 
pouring out His grace on the souls of men, while we, the 
members, remain inactive? The laws of nature suggest 
the answer. The human body develops from infancy to 
perfection, thanks principally to food and drink. The 
food and drink would not aid the growth of the body, 





unless the body already possessed a soul, which is the 
principle of life. Corpses do not grow, however much 
nourishment is poured into them. Neither does the soul 
alone sufhce for life. ‘The living body must have food. 
‘Thus two factors combine for growth: the living soul, 
and the food given to the body through the help of the 
members of the body itself. 

As the diamond is polished only by the diamond, so it 
is by and through human nature that Christ spreads the 
kingdom of His Father. The zealous souls, the apostles, 
the missicners in far countries, the saintly souls in our 
own land, the Sisters in our schools, the priests in our 
parishes, all the Christ-loving men and women whose 
hearts are on fire with the love of God, are the eyes, the 
feet, and the hands of Christ, which reach out to the 
pagan, the dejected, the forlorn, the sinners, to lift them 
into that Body where they may be quickened again into 
life and love and truth by the vivifying power of the 
Spirit of Christ. 

The responsibility to extend the Mystical Body of 
Christ falls upon each of its members. Any member 
who refuses it is guilty of a breach of trust. The priv- 
ilege of being a cell in the Mystical Body is the privilege 
of stewardship and service and propagation. Through 
loyalty to this missionary imperative, each member may 
pay his debt of thanks for the gift of faith. Every living 
unit thus stands between the past and the future, with 
obligations to both which it cannot cast off. What we 
have received, we must pass on and not pocket; what has 
been given to us must be not confined, but cradled for 
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ne By RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR FULTON J. SHEEN PH. D. 


growth. As guardians of the 
Divine Life, which has come 
down to us since Pentecost, we 
must answer to God for mis- 
appropriating and impounding 
His gifts to our own ends. Ev- 
ery talent received must bear 
interest, and every grace re- 
ceived must furnish a highway 
along which the gospel of 
Christ shall have a straight 
and unimpeded path for prop- 
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agation. 

God has implanted in 
nature a tremendous en- 
thusiasm for new life. The 
Holy Spirit has implanted 
in the Church even a great- 
er enthusiasm for new life, 
which only perverse human 
wills can quench. In the 
nature of things, all life is 
aglow with the missionary 
Look to the trees in 
the springtime: the gold 
and silver of their blossom- 
ing is the beautiful and fra- 
grant expression of life’s 
loyalty to new life. They 
are making life’s supreme 
effort to fulfill their stew- 
ardship; every blossom is a 
declaration of trust, a cra- 
dle for the slowly forming 
fruit, and a token of how in 
the supernatural order ev- 
ery member of the Church 
Militant should sow the 
seed of God’s truth in ev- 
ery soul he meets. We are 
commanded to love our 
neighbor, but there is no 
higher way to love him than 
to help him to love the Fa- 
ther and the Son whom the 
Father has sent. We do not 
know how to save our souls 
alone; we can do that only 
in conjunction with others. 

Occasionally missionary effort demands sacrifice. We 
may be sent to foreign lands to preach the gospel to the 
pagans; we may be called upon to offer generously for 
those who do go, or to pray for them; but in each in- 
stance the sacrifice will be a joy, for its inspiration will 
be love. If there ever should come a time when we should 
have to choose between preserving our own goods or even 
our own physical lives, or losing them in order to pass on 
to future generations the spiritual life of the Church, 
then we should have to surrender the lower values. 

In every living plant we see the secret of the lavish 
output of blossom, bud, and (Continued on page 11) 


spirit. 
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The journey began along the rice paths, over mountains... 





—_— in China are not equipped with telephones, 
so the priest has to depend on messengers coming from 


afar with the news of a sick call. The call often comes 
at night—whenever the courier arrives—and the mis- 
sioner must be up and on his way with no delay. <A small 
bag is packed with ritual, cassock, surplice, stole, and holy 
oils; and the journey begins along the rice paths, over 
mountains, through rivers and streams. Let’s follow a 
South China Maryknoller as he sets out towards the 
home of a sick man: 

“The messenger who had come to ‘call in the priest’ 
led the way over a path that is by now a little more fa- 
miliar to me, even in the dark. It was well towards 
evening when we started. Hills and valleys, ravines and 
chasms, gradually sank in the gathering dusk as under a 
Night actually crept up on them and em- 
braced them in its shroud. No stars lent their luster; 
no moon came through the clouds. There was peace in 
the quiet stillness of nature, in spite of the fact that no 
sky of blue appeared as a sheltering mantle. 

“Whether it be love for walking, experience of profes- 
sion, or an inherent gift, the Chinese put grace and beauty 
in their art of walking. My guide stepped along lightly 
from rock to rock, not once breaking the rhythm of mo- 
tion. And so we reached Tcham Hane, whose needle- 
points of light were the only signs of life abiding in that 


magic spell. 


seemingly limitless expanse of darkness. 

“The case was reported as urgent, yet, when we ar- 
rived, I found composure among the household members 
as they graciously offered the long formula of welcome 
and greetings. I was not inclined to abide by these laws, 
under the circumstances: there was no time for delay if 
the sick person was in a serious condition. And he was. 
So the household members suffered themselves to be 
shaken from their composure and led me to the sick man. 
The room was dark except for the faint flickering light 
which sputtered from a small kerosene lamp. I could 
hardly see the bed on which the young man lay, semi- 
conscious and partly paralyzed. The Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction was administered, and we saw again its 
efficacy in restoring health. The young man improved, re- 
turned to consciousness, and was able to eat before I left.” 

Primarily, the missioner is the priest, ever and always 
bringing Christ to those who need Him, administering 
the sacraments which He instituted as the channel through 
which His graces flow to men. The carrying of the “glad 
tidings” to the smallest hamlets, to the least of these His 
brethren, is a yoke that is sweet and a burden light; for 
the heat and weariness of the journey can never out- 
weigh the consolation and joy that are his lot, or the 
blessings which God bestows on those souls to whom he 
has the grace and privilege to minister. 
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WARPHAN 


2 
By REV. PAUL S$. WELTY 
























Waren I finished my year of language study at Hong 
Kong, I thought that the most difficult part of my mis- 
sion training was over. “Iwas a happy dream while it 
lasted, but soon it came shattering round my head. 

Word came that 1 was to conduct one hundred war 
orphans up country to a safe place that had been provided. 
Not having had little brothers and sisters of my own, I’m 
afraid I am not one who knows just how to keep even 
one little boy entertained—but a hundred of them! Again 
I bowed to the inevitable, and, as usual, God was most 
provident, for the little fellows were all well-behaved 
and seemed ready to brave any condition that might await 
them. How far they had already come, I did not 
learn. On the boat they huddled together, amused 
themselves with the tiniest scrap of paper or rope, 
and smiled a whole-hearted thanks for any favor. 

We arrived at Kwangchow-wan in pouring 
rain and had to find a place to sleep. Easier said 
than done! There was no place large enough to 


house all of the hundred, so we billeted some of 
them in the mission, others in the basement of 
the bank, and the remaining few in a school. ‘The 
quarters were poor, but the boys all slept well, 
and so did we. 

That great day manana stretched out into a 
week, and I was much more concerned and wor- 
ried than were my hundred little ‘“‘warphans.” 
But now that it’s all over and the little fellows 
are warm, safe, and sheltered, I can look back 
upon the experience as one of the best I ever had. 

Of the other ten days’ travel over several 
mountains, with starts each day as early as four 
—of those days, as Saint John says, much could 


The little fellows were well-behaved and seemed ready } : 
to brave any condition that might be awaiting them. be written so as to fill a volume. But I will save 
that until later. 
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HISSTONS 


Bore annoys the Catholic missioner more than such 
questions as: “Do you think your missions are worth- 
while?” “Isn’t the Church closing up shop in such-and- 
such a country, with conditions as they are?” “Why do 
you bother with those people, with their government so 
hostile ?” 

Individuals who ask such questions need a little train- 
ing in the fundamentals. ‘They need to be reminded that 
when Christ said, “Going, teach all nations,” He did not 
add, “Of course, pick out the nice people.” He said, 
“Preach the gospel to every creature,” 
and the great apostles down through the 
centuries have interpreted this as mean- 
ing that they were to face every peril, 
even martyrdom. “Woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel,” cried Saint Paul, and his spirit 
characterizes the missioner of today. 

Once again, let us remind ourselves that the work of 

foreign missions is not a mere luxury, a marginal activity 
to be engaged in when there are men and means lying 
around with nothing else to do. There is a necessity upon 
us that we preach the gospel. 
AN OBLIGATION ABOVE WAR Long before the present war, 
all thoughtful men recognized 
Lord Halifax as a man of principle. Following his father, 
though in a different manner, he has shown great interest 
in the union of Christendom, and it is to be expected that 
he should be “naturally missionary” —one who is world- 
minded by natural inclination as well as by acquired con- 
viction. 

This is evident in a reply recently sent by Halifax to 


Our note pages on men 


and things missionary 





the Protestant International Missionary Council, which 
had inquired if the financial laws were to restrict the 
transmission overseas of funds for the missions. 

“T have received your letter,” states Halifax, “in which 
you say that some of those who regularly support the work 
of foreign missions are in doubt whether it is right in time 
of war to send money out of the country, and also whether 
war charities and war work ought not to take precedence 


over everything else. 


“As you know, action already taken by several Gov- 


ernment departments has shown the desire of the British 
Government that the services rendered by Christian mis- 
sions should continue. I am myself quite sure that the 
support of foreign missionary work in time of war is an 
essential part of the Church’s witness. I should much 
regret if the responsibility which Christian people rightly 
feel towards the special needs and charities that press upon 
us in wartime should lead them to desert this permanent 
and universal Christian obligation.” 


This month a ven- 
erable missionary 
Mother Foundress residing in the outskirts of Philadel- 
phia will look back over fifty years. As a vigorous and 
clear-seeing young Church worker of half a century ago, 
she came to the conviction that apparatus was necessary to 
bring millions of Negroes and the unwon segment of oui 
American Indians into the fold. She threw into the strug- 
gle all that she had, her life and a considerable personal 
fortune. Church authorities assisted her in the founda- 
tion of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament at Cornwells 
Heights, Pennsylvania. 

Today it has become quite the thing among American 
Catholics to recognize our full responsibility towards 
everybody outside our ranks. Parishes 
for our colored fellow citizens are grow- 
ing up over the country; while, with our 
eyes now set on the hundreds of millions 
of non-Christian souls over the earth, the 
effort among American Indians seems a mere bagatelle. 
“Let it be done and disposed of quickly,” is the general 
sentiment, though the practical rallying to this sentiment 
still lags. 

Mother Katharine can look back to the days when it 
was otherwise. When her first Sisters went among the 
Indian children about Santa Fe, and opened their first 
school for colored children in the Virginia hills, it was 
pioneering indeed. 

Today the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament have thirtv- 
eight missions in eighteen States. They are the outstand- 
ing community in North America for work among the 
Negroes and Indians. Outstanding accomplishment of 
the community has been the establishment in New Orleans 
of Xavier University to give trained Catholic leadership 
to the colored of the country. 

It is an irony of Mother Drexel’s complete giving of 


HALF CENTURY FOR MOTHER KATHARINE 
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herself and her fortune that 
many still thoughtlessly be- 
lieve that, because she began 
with a tidy monetary nest- 
no financial problem faces 
the community. Maryknoll 
can well sympathize with this; 
Maryknoll’s Founder always 
had a fear that some consid- 
erable gift would fall to us 
and lead people to say, “Oh, 
they don’t need help; they re- 
ceived that half million from 
Mr. X.” A_ half million 
would not keep us going a 
year, and neither can Mother 
Katharine’s relatively small 
funds do more than provide a 
minor portion of the needs. 
\Ve hope that for this anniver- 
sary many new friends will be- 
come permanent supporters of 
Mother Drexel’s great work. 


egg, 


WUCHANG AND HONOLULU) ‘The bell has tolled for two mis- 
sionary leaders well known in 
our little Maryknoll world, Bishop Sylvester Espelage, of 
Wuchang in China, and Bishop Stephen Alencastre, of 
Honolulu. 

In 1905, Father Espelage, young American Franciscan, 
sailed over the Pacific to join European confreres in 
China. At the time he was the only American priest 
among non-Christians overseas. When THE FIELD AFAR 
was founded in 1907, Father Walsh clutched at him as 
one of the few native sons he could hold up as an example; 
and, from his side of the earth, Father Espelage watched 
joyfully the planting of the seed that brought forth Mary- 
knoll and gave impulse to the general mission movement 
in America. 

With the passing years, the American Franciscans en- 
tered the field in force, and today several missions in 
China are committed to various American provinces. 
\When the Cincinnati province assumed responsibility 
for the Vicariate of Wuchang, it was quite natural that 
their much-admired missionary pioneer should be chosen 
is bishop. Bishop Espelage governed zealously and well, 
nviting to cooperate with him several communities of 
\merican Sisters, which have developed substantial enter- 
prises under his direction. 

When Maryknoll began work in Honolulu, the new 
nissioners were graciously welcomed by Bishop Alen- 

istre. His Excellency was known as the “Bishop of the 
Schools,” since he set as a goal for himself the establish- 
nent of a school in every parish. Towards this end his 
\faryknoll family was increased heavily by his invitation 
0 the Maryknoll Sisters to provide teachers for many of 





Most Reverend Stephen Alencastre, D.D. 
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his educational institutions. At 
his passing he had eighty of 
these Sisters under his juris- 
diction, while Sacred Heart 
Parish, in charge of the Mary- 
knoll Fathers, had developed 
as one of the outstanding in 
the city. 

Hail and farewell to these 
two very worthy gentlemen of 
the Great King! May their 
souls rest in peace! 

“ 
THE STATELY RITUAL OF 
GROWTH 
(Continued from page 7) 


fruit. It is the sacrificial prin- 
ciple at work. Victim and 
priest in one, the fruit in 


bloom lays out its best upon 
the altar, literally pouring out 
its life that it may redeem the 
earth from future barrenness 
and make the solitary places 
glad. In like manner, the Church cannot be missionary 
unless it is sacrificial and happy in that sacrifice. As He 
who hung on the tree of Life has His Heart pierced by a 
spear, only to pour forth the reproductive blood and wa- 
ters of the Eucharist and Baptism so, too, the Church, a 
product of that sacrificial act, must in virtue of the law of 
inheritance be sacrificed, too, that the Lord’s Prayer may 
be fulfilled, that His kingdom may come, and that the 
mustard seed may grow into the Tree of Life. 

The deaths of the martyrs, the labors of priests and 
nuns in the foreign missions of the world, the alms of the 
poor given until it hurts, are not separate and unconnected 
incidents in a world of space and time. ‘To all the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body, then, there goes out the com- 
mand to increase and multiply. The gold of our prayers 
and our example, the frankincense of our alms, and the 
myrrh of sacrifice are the means by which we fulfill our 
stewardship. ‘Thus may the day come when Hindu mon- 
asteries will be surmounted by the Cross; when the Ori- 
ent will learn from the West not only how to use our 
machinery, but also how to say our prayers; when schools 
of contemplation will arise in thoughtful Asia; when the 
islands of the Pacific will be caught in the Fisherman’s 
net and pay veneration to Peter; when heathen lands will 
take from us not only our electricity but also our sanctu- 
ary lamp; when the vast army of those who have lived 
on the fringe of Christianity will learn its true meaning— 
that all the world may know the love of the Heart of 
Christ. 

Editor’s note: A more extended development of this theme is 


to he found in Monsignor Sheen’s book “The Mystical Body of 
Christ” (Sheed and Ward), to which we make acknowledgment. 








The architects have finished their plans for 


F our Memorial Rooms in the new wing 
of the Seminary have been taken. We will 
gladly reserve a room for those who 
are not at present in a position to 
pay the offering of $500, if pay- 
ment can be made within a rea- 
sonably convenient time. 
Rooms that have been donated 
as memorials are marked with 
a framed panel, under glass, 
attached to the door of the 
room. A sample Memorial 

















Room plaque is shown 
at the left of this page. 
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the black-covered ell in the above picture, and workmen (left) are already on the job. 


W: saw a man once who relieved the pinching of his 
own shoes in a very simple manner—he merely cut holes 
n the gripping leather. Ourselves—we had to do some 
additional building on the beautiful stone “shoe’’ that had 
already been partially built. 

Rooms for sixty more students were needed, and now 
they are under construction at $500 each. We announced 
the fact in the last issue of this magazine, and within a 
short space of time four rooms were paid for. 

Several who read that article sent us encouraging let- 
ters, and some have asked if AZemorial Rooms might be 
eserved for them, to be paid for a little later on. A 
suitable panel, shown at the left of page 12, is being pre- 
pared for such ALemorial Rooms. 

“That room idea of yours is going to catch,” writes 

priest friend. And he adds, “I can’t scrape up $500 
myself until my insurance policy matures, but, if you will 
keep a room for me, I shall be happy in the thought that 
for generations to come young apostles will find my name 
on their door and will say a prayer for me.” 

The section now being completed will follow the plan 
of the other wings already built: it will be simple, solid, 

id enduring; symbolic, we hope, of the characters that 
will be developed within these walls for long generations 

come. 

All indications for the next school term seem to predict 
hat our roster of students will be much larger. What 


a pity it would be, if—because of lack of room—we were 
forced to refuse any of the young apostles who offer them- 
selves for the work of the missions! 

We do not expect that some fairy prince will come 
along and write a check to cover the cost of this necessary 
extension. The cost will be met by those who, having 
little themselves, will want to provide a room—or a por- 
tion thereof—for one more student. 

We invite correspondence, even if it is only to ask 
where we obtain the stone or how near we are getting to 
the roof. 

The following excerpts from letters received are typical 
of reader interest: 

“Please reserve one room for me. I shall send $10 
every pay day, until I reach the full amount. I know 
what it means to be crowded.” —Michigan 

“Please mark a ALlemorial Room in memory of my 
father and mother, Peter and Mary B-. If conditions 
are favorable, I hope to have one for myself later on.” 

—California 


“T cannot endow a room in the new wing, but I am 
glad to offer this small amount towards a part of the 
corridor. You didn’t mention that, but I’m sure there 
must be one. I'll try to gather some more ‘dust’ for 
the corridor from time to time.” —New York 
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THE FIELD AFAR 


TO THOSE WHO LOVE @OD ALL 


PRESS MONTH 


February, Catholic Press Month, reminds us of the 
2? ’ 
words of Pope Pius XI—words that are as applicable to- 
day as when they were first written: “With the misfor- 
tunes that have befallen the peoples of the world during 
and since the war, the mission of the apostolate of the 
press has become a higher one than ever. Keep it high... 
Such a work of education defends the nation, the Faith 
b 
and the family.” 


WORTH-WHILE ROLE 

Leading souls to the love of God when they have been 
immersed in an abyss of pagan tradition for centuries is 
not the easiest task in the world, as the missioner soon 
discovers. Yet, if he finds his work full of problems, he 
has his great consolations, also. His is the joy of watching 
the working of grace in the untutored souls of his people; 
he instructs and baptizes them; he counsels and leads 
them; he comforts them in their sorrows; he ushers them 
from the world with the name of Jesus on their lips and 
with His love in their hearts. As he gains a clearer 
realization of his vocation, he grows and develops, not 
only in the active life of the ministry, but also in the in- 
ward life of renunciation and unselfishness that underlies 
and inspires it. ‘Thus he comes to see his difficulties and 
his trials, not as obstacles to his work, but as essential 
means whereby his work is fructified. And he thinks it is 
all worth-while as the mounting list of hard-won souls 
passes through his hands to God. 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 

Faith believes the doctrine of Christ, but loyalty 
follows the leadership of Christ, and this is why the 
true Catholic finds his touchstone in every call to arms 
that comes from the Vicar of Christ. There is no 
logic in espousing the theory while eschewing the practice. 
As all believing Catholics gladly subscribe to the formula- 
ries of their Faith, so all loyal Catholics should willingly 
pledge themselves to follow the practical applications and 
specific plans announced by the supreme teacher of the 


Founded 1907 by Ecclesiastical Authority. 


THINGS 


Published Monthly. 


WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


Faith. This would not involve any extraordinary com- 
mitments, but it would include some that many of our 
people ignore today. Here are a few of the most recent 
demands of loyalty to the Pope’s leadership that fail in 
many quarters to elicit the wholesale and wholehearted 
response they deserve: 

1. The duty of Catholic Action, with the correspond- 
ing necessity of being an active Catholic who lives to help 
the Church do its work, rather than a passive member 
who lives only to profit by its blessings. 

2. The indispensability of Catholic education, with the 
concomitant obligation of preferring and supporting it. 
3. The claims of social justice insisted upon by the 
Pope as essential to a properly organized social order, and 
the necessity of working towards their universal accep- 
tance. 

4. The essential equality of all races and the grave in- 
justice of discrimination against any man or group of 
men on the basis of race, with the inherent obligation 
of championing such equality in practice. 

5. The universal duty of active participation in some 
form in the mission work of the Church that seeks to 
convert the world to Christ. 

We do not know any Catholics who do not believe these 
things, but we know many who do not practice them to 
any considerable extent. And that is a pity, for the con- 
certed cooperation of the whole Catholic people would 
advance these great aims like magic. Let us not take our 
cue from the people around us. Good, bad, or indifferent, 
their vision is contracted and their ideals are low. It is 
not they who are leading us to heaven. It is the Vicar 
of Christ who points the way to the stars for us, and he 
is, by the same token, the safest guide to follow while we 
walk the earth. As we believe his doctrines, so let us 
support his plans. 


THEY TRIED IT 


There are the obligations of religion, and there are also 
its consolations, and those who are comfortably assured of 
the latter will sometimes wonder why people in certain 
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ircumstances take so much 
rouble about the former. ‘There 
; of course an intimate connec- 

on between the two, that is 

isily lost sight of in theory but 

readily rediscovered in prac- 

ce. When the story comes of 

itive converts who walk ten 
niles to Mass, preserve the 

ractice of religion in bandit- 

dden areas where no priest can 
enetrate, and go to every extra- 
ordinary length to sustain the 
park of spiritual faith amid 
idverse conditions of every sort, 
many a good soul will wonder 
why the people so situated do 
not simply dispense themselves 
from the obligations of a reli- 
cion that must be practiced un- 
der such difficulties. Why not 
lapse back into a pleasant pagan 
life and forget about it? ‘To 
the impossible, nobody is held; 
and to the inconvenient, nobody 
is particularly attracted. 

The answer is simple enough, 
and it is this: they tried it. They 
tried it, just as you and I have 
tried it, and very much as all 
human beings have tried it at 
some phase of their lives and in 
some circumstances or other. 
They have tried dispensing 
themselves from the duties of 
religion in the days of plenty, 
and they have tried it in pov- 
erty; they have tried it in sick- 
ness and in health, in times of 
pleasure and at periods of sor- 


row, when they were being spoiled by prosperity and when 
they were discouraged by adversity, when they had every 
excuse and when they had no excuse. 
and they always will try it; but they all found and al- 
ways will find that it does not pay. They found that they 

eded religion, and, once they made that discovery, they 
were willing to go to some trouble to get it. 
good discovery for everybody to make. 


A FORMULA FOR DEFENSE 
Adequate defense becomes the shibboleth of political 
parties when war clouds loom, since most people agree 


A PRAYER FOR THE WORLD 


O Lord, may the charity of Thy Divine Spirit 
reign and triumph over the world. May the 
peace of concord and justice among nations 
be restored. May our prayers be acceptable 
and welcome to Thy meek and humble Heart. 
May the numbers and devotion of Holy Sac- 
rifices which the Church, Thy Spouse, on 
bended knee, offers through Thee, Priest and 
Victim eternally, to Thy Divine Father, render 
Thee propitious towards us. Thou hast words 
which penetrate and overcome hearts, which 
enlighten intellects, which assuage anger and 
Speak that 
word which will still the storm; which will 
heal the sick; which is light to the blind, and 
hearing to the deaf, and life to the dead. 


extinguish hates and revenge. 


Peace among men, which Thou desirest, is 
dead. Bring it back to life, O Divine Con- 
queror of death. Through Thee, at last may 
the land and sea be calmed. May whirl- 
winds, that in the light of day or in the dark 
of night scatter terror, fire, destruction, and 
slaughter on humble folk, cease. May justice 
and charity, on one side and on the other, be 
in perfect balance, so that all injustice be re- 
paired, and the reign of right restored, and 
all discord and rancor be banished from 
men’s minds. And may there arise, and 
gather strength in contemplation of a new 
and harmonious prosperity, true and well- 
ordered peace that will permanently unite as 
brothers, through the ages, in harmonious 
gearch of high good, all peoples of the hu- 
man race in Thy sight. Amen.—Pope Pius XII 


They all tried it, 


That is a 


fenses of the Church. 


on the necessity and the duty of 
protecting themselves and their 
own. The Catholic Church also 
seeks an adequate defense for 
the goodly inheritance which is 
hers, and this is not only the 
Faith and the sacraments, but 
also the Christian culture that 
from both. ‘That this 
culture is today in danger, if 
not in ruins, in many countries 
once Catholic, is eloquent proof 
that our defense has sometimes 
been inadequate. 

A perfectly adequate de- 
fense is contemplated by no- 
body. We belong to a Church 
Militant, and God evidently 
does not wish her to be so im- 
pregnable as to be wholly at 
peace everywhere. 
souls must have the austere and 
virile discipline of spiritual com- 
bat. Yet, Christ’s insistent urg- 
ing to perfection implies a de- 
mand that we defend the Faith 
and its concomitant culture to 
the utmost of our human abil- 
ity, sustained by His grace. The 
fact that He has promised that 
grace should make us_ proof 
against any pusillanimous con- 
ception of the Church’s mission 
or any contracted view of her 
expanding empire. She grows 
under fire, and survives the 
sword of the executioner. She 
knows daily battle, but no real 
defeat. 

Missions are the outward de- 


stems 


Striving 


In vain should we strive to con- 
serve the Faith for ourselves and our children, in this 
age of rapid dissemination of ideas, if we allowed false 
principles free rein abroad. 
so alse is the Mystical Body of Christ. 
wanes with the other. 

In contrast to military defenses, the missions enrich 
those who tax themselves to support and extend them. 


The world is a whole, and 
One waxes or 


In taking tithes out of our pockets, they put back into our 


crease it within. 


hearts a greater happiness built on love for God and souls. 
By extending our Faith, we protect it without and in- 
This is not a bad formula for defense. 
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Left: Boys dressed in T 
bridal costumes and : 
other flamboyant outfits 





Left: New Year’s in 
Manchukuo is ushered 
in with processions of 
queerly garbed figures, 
many of them on stilts. 


Right: The spirits must 
be placated, so incense 
is dropped on the coals 
of outdoor burners as 
often as one passes by. 
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in ick ten-day celebration of the Chinese New Year will be outlet for their devotion at the open-air incense burners. 
_ rawing to a close about the time this magazine reaches The Catholic portion of the population celebrate in 
fits 


ost of our readers. ‘This year January 27 marked the their own way: they pledge loyalty to their Eucharistic 
ise of the new moon, the event by which many peoples King in the K’o ‘T’ou ceremony during Holy Hour. 
f Asia reckon their new year. In Manchukuo, where Everyone who possibly can comes for the ceremony. 



























ad he accompanying pictures were snapped by Brother Peter, A group of men take their places two abreast in the 
a here is great festivity in the streets: candy and sweet-shop aisle from the sanctuary to the rear door. Kneeling, they 
j Fg . . . . . rrr: . 

nerchants sell their wares, stilted processions of flamboy- bow their heads to the floor three times. ‘This is repeated 


antly dressed figures parade, and the non-Christians find twice, until the group has made the three bows three times 









Left: Worshipers on 
their way to the tem- 
ple stop at the great 
burner to toss in 
pieces of “‘stage’’ 
money—an omen of 
prosperity. 






Right: Gaudily deco- 
rated floats bear pe- 
titioners’ requests for 
greater wealth. 






in honor of the Blessed Trinity. At the proper sig- 
nal they return to their places; and the ceremony 
is repeated by women and children, until all pres- 
ent have participated. 

A touching scene, this; an act which could be 
imitated by children of the Eucharistic King all 
over the world. The Catholic Manchus attribute 
all their good fortune to this devout beginning 
of the new year. 































We'll Build a Fire!) 
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THE MARYKNOLL SISTERS’ PAGE a a 


Wirces is the stove? We'll build a fire,” the Sister nurse said. Pi 
“Oh, we have no stove,” the mother smiled. “It had to be it hi 


id 
sold last spring when the price of grain went up. We use pgot 
this to cook our food.” pa the 
This was a five-gallon kerosene can lying on its side. One [% @5¢ 
end was cut out and a few smaller holes served as drafts. MM 
“It takes only a few pieces of coal to make it hot,” ex- [3 full 
plained our hostess. “It’s very smoky while it burns, but | ron 
if we open the window the heat is wasted. In the morning ie than 
we build a fire and cook enough kaoliang for the evening meal, |) ° & 
too. It doesn’t get too cold, if we put it under the blankets [9 \V° 
with Golden Lily.” sO 
Sure enough, there was the evening meal in a bowl under |) ™/k 
the blankets with the little sick girl. had 
“But,” Sister protested, “you should have a fire all day. [7 the 1 
It’s much too cold to be without heat.” p hard 
“The Sister does not understand,” Golden Lily’s mother [Fy — wl 
continued. ‘We have no coal for a fire all day. My husband scarc 
can earn only enough money to buy food. Little Brother fy W*s 
goes out every morning on the road. There’s a rough spot at | used 
the corner. Sometimes, when the coal carts pass, a few pieces [) '4t- 


are shaken off.. Then Little Brother picks them up. Some mont 
days he gets enough to make a fire under the sang, too. Then A M 
it is warm when we go to sleep.” wind 

Little Brother had not been so lucky today, for it was on and I 


the unheated #’ang, or brick bed, that we found Golden Lily In: pr 
to he 


moth 
fire— 
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The thin mud walls afforded protection only against the wind. 
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ddled under the blankets of the en- 
e family in an effort to keep warm. 
ie thin mud walls of the one-room 

afforded protection against the 


& nd only, none whatever against the 
ty-below-zero temperature. 
One such morning Golden Lily’s 
se ther had hobbled on her poor 
ind feet to the mission to ask the 
4. reign lady doctor” to come and vis- 
be fgit her daughter, who was too sick to 
se ‘co to the dispensary. She had heard 
| the Christian “doctor” could cure all 
ne ' diseases. 
\Ve looked at Golden Lily. Woe- 
‘. ly thin, she seemed to be suffering 
ut |) from starvation and exposure rather 
ig fy than from any active disease. A sense 
4], |} of utter helplessness crept over me. 


ts |. We promised, however, to do our best. 
' Other cases came to mind where 








Helplessness turned into shame. I recalled all the re- 
bellious thoughts I had had about the big ugly Manchu- 
rian stove that took up half the space in my tiny cell. 
Even a childhood spent on an Idaho ranch had not pre- 
pared me for the shock of the first sight of that stove! 
Then there were the troublesome accessories that seemed 
endowed with life. Else how did it happen that the coal 
hod was so often the thing I put my feet into, as I got up 
on a dark, wintry morning? Why did I always have to 
reach under my bed for the poker? 

Never would I complain again, I promised, as I said 
with Saint Francis, “Praised be God for Brother Fire!” 

As we approached the convent, I wondered if I could 
be comfortable in its expected warmth, with the memory 
of Golden Lily on her unheated brick bed. It would be 
morning at best before we could get any of our convent 
coal to her house. 

As we opened the door, no warmth greeted us. In the 
tiny kitchen, Lao Han, our Chinese cook, was struggling 
to prepare our supper on an alcohol lamp. The promised 
coal had not come, There was not a lump in the house! 
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er | milk and cod-liver oil and canned soup 
had seemed to work miracles. But 
y. [2 the times now made all these things 
' harder and harder to get. Even coal 
er —what these folks needed most—was 
ad scarcest of all. Our convent supply 
er [| was shrinking each month. We had 
at | used the last few lumps to cook break- 
es fast. But we had been promised a And this in Fushun—home of the largest open-cut coal mine in the world! 
ne month’s ration that day. 
en On the way home a biting, blinding 
wind almost took our breath away 
" and made conversation impossible. Thoughts came rush- 
* in: perhaps Golden Lily !—that was the rub—if we failed 
, to help her bodily distress, could we hope to interest her 
mother in her soul’s salvation? Never before had coal 
fire—heat-—seemed so important. 


And this in Fushun—home of the largest open-cut coal 
mine in the world! 

For myself I was glad to share with Golden Lily the 
pinch of the cold. I went into my tiny cell. The stove 
was cold. Every flat surface was covered with the usual 
hated pall of ashes. ‘Today in those ashes I saw the 
ghosts of warm flames that once glowed inside iron walls 
to ward off paralyzing cold. 

“We'll build a fire!” The ironic words came back 
to me. I almost laughed aloud, as I recalled the assur- 
ance with which I had said this to Golden Lily’s mother. 

Slowly I put away my medicine kit. ‘Dear Lord, I’m 
too tired to think straight,” I found myself saying, “but 
I know Your love is a fire. You have no need of coal 
or medicine to kindle in hearts the fire of Your love. Of 
myself I can do nothing. With Your help—in the heart 
of Golden Lily—we’ll build a fire!” 

—Sister Mary Angelica 
e 


ONLY THE FIRE OF FAITH 
can warm the hearts of those who have never heard of 
God’s love. If you cannot go yourself, sponsor a Sister— 
for as many days a month as you can—to kindle this 
fire. One dollar supports a Sister for one day. 


Address: Mother Mary Joseph, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 
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2D 
By REV. JOSEPH P. RYAN 


= missioners have made a determined effort 
to formulate a definite set of principles which could be 
followed by their missioners in the field. Until a recent 
date, no such effort had been made by Catholic mission 
bodies. “The reason for this lack of formulated norm 
among Catholics has been the fact that Catholic missioners 
have been so closely connected with the Congregation of 
Propaganda in Rome, which directed their actions, that 
no need was felt for putting the theory of Catholic mis- 
sion practice into print. “Then, too, the Catholic mission 
world is so large, and the natives of the missions differ so 
ireatly from one another in manners, customs, and social 
standing, that no one set of hard and fast rules could 
ke applied to all of them. 

It should not be imagined, however, that there has been 
rio definite goal towards which the missioners in the vari- 
ous countries were working. ‘The aim of the missioner 
is to convert those among whom he works, to bring them 
into the fold of Christ. In order to attain that end, the 
missioner of Africa finds it necessary to approach his work 
along lines entirely different from those of one whose 
field is among the peoples of Asia. The goal is the same; 
the manner of reaching it varies from country to country, 
and at times between two sections of the same country. 
A Chinese coolie will not be converted by the same method 
as will an Indian of the higher caste. The mental per- 
spective of life is so different, in these two, that any com- 
mon meeting ground is difficult to find. Hence, any set 
of; rules drawn up to direct the labors and efforts of the 
Catholic missioner must be of an extremely flexible nature 
and of a general character; it must not contain finely 
detailed instructions which cannot be altered when occa- 
sidn or circumstances demand. Such a rigid set of rules 
would be useless and, in fact, harmful, for it would hin- 
de; the missioner from attaining his final goal, the con- 
version of the non-Christian. 

While a formulated theory has been missing, yet, from 
tht very start of Christian mission work nineteen hundred 
yeirs ago, there have been fundamentals, recognized by 
every missioner and used by him in one way or another. 

In general, there are three distinct steps necessary in 
the conversion of any people. The interest of the non- 
Christian must first be secured. In a sense the missioner 
is a salesman, and, whether one offers bonds or salvation, 
it is necessary to interest others in the object that is being 
ofiered for consideration. ‘Then, there is the matter of 
instructions. It is not sufficient that a person express a 
desire to enter the Church. Before he can be baptized, 
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it is necessary that he know what the Church is, what 
her doctrines are, and what obligations he assumes by 
entering the Church. Not the least of three steps is that 
of following up the conversion and baptism with addi- 
tional instruction in the doctrines of the Church, in orde: 
that those recently removed from paganism may not re 
lapse when the time of trial and temptation arrives. The 
better informed the new Christian is, the less likelihood 
there is that he will fall away from the Faith. 

These three steps in the work of conversion have been 
recognized since the days of Saint Paul and have been 
followed by every missioner in one way or another. Many 
of the pioneers in virgin territory have spent their lives 
successfully, without ever having passed from the first to 
the second step in the process. The missionary endeavors 
of such individuals have been occupied in breaking down 
prejudice and in establishing a close and friendly feeling 
between the natives and the Church. These pioneers have 
plowed and prepared the field, killed or uprooted the 
weeds of prejudice and fear, and made the ground read) 
for the planting. Other missioners have followed, to 
continue the work, to sow the seed, and to do the actual 
cultivating and reaping of the harvest. 

In this first necessary step, mission methods have varied 
most from place to place. Saint Paul interested the 
pagans of Athens by his identification of their “Unknown 
God” with the Christ whom he preached. Saint Paul 
was dealing with a highly civilized and cultured group 
of philosophically minded people. Saint Patrick—and 











There is the matter of instruction and examination. 
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after him, Saint Francis Xavier—went about ringing a 
small hand bell to attract a group to whom he might 
preach the gospel. In modern times, missioners in India 
and China have championed the rights of the downtrod- 
den natives and by so doing have attracted the people. 
In times of famine the starving have been fed, and in 
periods of strife the homeless have been housed. ‘The sick 
poor have been treated in thousands of small dispensaries, 
and lepers have been gathered into colonies, where they 
have been cared for and protected. All of these works 
of charity are but the first step; they arouse interest in 
the Church. 

It will be noted that the appeal today is material rather 
than intellectual. Faith comes by hearing, and most non- 
Christians have not heard the gospel preached. ‘They 
must be instructed, but they will seldom seek instruction 
from a spiritual motive. ‘There are of course individuals, 
especially among the better-educated classes, who find 
something lacking in their pagan religion, and in seeking 





Before baptism he must understand his obligations. 


peace of mind will inquire about the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity. This group, however, remains the very small 
minority. Since many enter the Church because of prompt- 
ings which were primarily of a material nature, they have 
been referred to as “rice Christians.” The inference is 
that such methods of procuring followers of Christ is at 
least of doubtful character. Yet Christ went about Pales- 
tine during three years, healing the sick, giving sight to 
the blind, comforting the sorrowful, and feeding the 
hungry. Some there were who followed Him only for 
the material bread which He gave to them. He attracted 
the multitude by His material aids quite as much as, if 
1ot more than, by His preaching. So it is in the mission 
fields today. A small percentage of those who are bene- 
fited materially will continue to follow the missioner and 
become Christians. It is out of this group that the bulk 
of those thousands who are added to the Church each 
year will be recruited. 

The second step in the work of conversion is to instruct 
those who have been interested to the point of wishing 
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Follow-up visiting is not the least step. 


to know something about the doctrine of the Church. 
The manner of instruction varies. 
has been found best to gather such catechumens into a 
central mission, where they are given a four to six months’ 
course in Christian doctrine. In other sections a catechist 
is sent into the native village, and there, for the same 
period of time, the fundamental doctrines of the Faith 
are taught to those who have expressed a desire to study. 
In most sections of the Catholic mission world today, 
those interested in the Church are instructed in groups 
rather than individually. This is usually necessary from 
an economic standpoint, since one catechist can instruct 
fifty catechumens in the same time that he would be in- 
structing one. The group instruction is necessary also be- 
cause in most sections the number awaiting instruction is 
far in excess of the abilities of the catechist staff, and it is 
necessary to use the catechist where the greater number 
will benefit by his teaching. 


In some missions, it 


The third step, which can be taken only after the 
neophyte has been baptized, is probably the most impor- 
tant. The new convert to Christianity is not thereby 
freed from the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, and his newly acquired faith will at times be greatly 
tried. He is as a child who has but recently learned to 
walk; he will tire, he will be tempted to stop making ef- 
forts, and he will need a guiding hand to lead and uphold 
him. Where it is possible, the missioner must attempt to 
meet this need by frequent and regular visitations. The 
missioner’s task is not over with conversion and baptism. 
The longer task is ahead of him: to train, to guide, and 
to establish a Christianity which will be self-supporting, 
self-perpetuating, with its native clergy and native hier- 
archy. Not until the mission country is ready to send its 
own sons across its frontiers as foreign missioners, is the 
work of the missioner in that country nearing completion. 





The Holy Father’s Mission Intention for February: 
Conversion of those still embracing primitive religions 
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ODDITIES 
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Fin was the first of the traditional rulers in Chinese 
mythology. Whether there is any historical basis for his 
legend or not, no one knows. Probably the Black-Haired 
People (the Chinese) gave this name to that vague but 
necessary leader who first established the rudimental laws 
of their prehistoric social society. Fu-hi is credited with 
being the one who taught them to live in family groups, 
to domesticate animals, to fish, to build their houses of 
wood and sunbaked mud, to harmonize the relations with- 
in the family and between families, to follow marriage 
ceremonies, to rear their children to ethical and filial 
standards, and to cooperate with one another. 

The Chinese trace their knowledge of writing back to 
Fu-hi. It was a pictorial language then, somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of the American Indian. Its limitations be- 
¢ame apparent as the people developed intellectually. They 
inet this need by the simplification of their symbols, and 
by abbreviation. ‘Today, however, traces of the pictorial 
brigin of the more fundamental Chinese written charac- 
ters are readily discernible. 

Pearl Buck has eloquently eulogized the Chinese love 
of the soil. Indeed, to the Oriental it is “the good 
earth.” Without it, existence may become precarious or 
impossible. Even the wealthy, despite their urban man- 
sions, own at least one good farm, against the day of re- 
verses. If one has land, one can usually survive. To 
Fu-hi belongs the credit for instilling this soil passion 


into the early Chinese. 


It is difficult to find a race which did not, sometime 


| in its primitive formation, possess a trace of monotheism. 


The Chinese are no exception. Even among the fables 
connected with Fu-hi, we find traces of a belief in a 
Power above all powers, although the race simultaneously 
held erroneous religious concepts of the spirit world. 
Realizing the part played by the sun and the rain in the 
cultivation of their fields, without whose aid agriculture 
would not be possible, the Chinese tended to connect the 
sky or heavens with the source of this power. 

The Temple of Heaven in Peiping still exists, and is 
recognized by many as the acme of architectural perfec- 
tion and beauty. Before the Republic, the Emperor of- 
fered sacrifice yearly on its altar to heaven, in expiation 
for his own sins and those of his people, praying for his 
empire the favor of heaven. As the “son of heaven,” the 
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Emperor was the father of the people. 
He was directly responsible to heaven 
for their welfare and their good moi 
als. When a revolution displaced an 
emperor or his dynasty, it was said tha 
heaven had withdrawn its mandate to 
him to rule, and to have transferred i: 
to another. When peace and prosper- 
ity reigned, the people were in harmon) 
with heaven. 

Developed as it was through the 
ages, this reverence of heaven is traced back in Chinese 
folklore to Fu-hi. The sages related that it was he who 
first taught their fathers to recognize and reverence heaven 
—which they also called the Emperor Above and the 
Supreme Lord. Fu-hi went up to the pinnacle of a hig! 
mountain in the east and worshiped heaven. 

While Christian missioners do not claim that the primi 
tive concepts of the Chinese about the Deity are identical 
with those of Christianity, there can be no reasonable 
doubt but that the Black-Haired People had, and even 
now retain, at least a remote appreciation of Almighty 
God. So true is this that the Protestant missioners have 
used the Chinese equivalent of the “Emperor Above” to 
designate their idea of God. Some of them will admit, 
however, that the symbol used by Catholics is even more 
ancient and more accurate; namely, “Lord of Heaven.” 
Chinese Catholics are forbidden to use any other philo 
logical expression in this relation. The earliest non-Cath 
olic missioners used it, also, but eventually changed to the 
present term. 

This Chinese legendary recognition of the Creator js 
no little consolation to the Catholic missioner. He uses 
it to good advantage to show his converts that the worship 
of the true God is not alien to the modern or ancient 
religious beliefs of their race. With this knowledge, 
Chinese Catholics refute the accusations of pagans that 
in conversion to Christianity they have sacrilegiously and 
traitorously forsaken the religion of their ancestors. On 
the contrary, Catholics point out that it is the pagan re 
ligionists who, in worshiping false gods, have wandered 
far away from the original religion of their forebears. 

& 
NOVENA OF GRACE 

Throughout the Catholic world the yearly Novena o 
Grace will begin on March 4. We have a five-cen: 
pamphlet, “Novena of Grace—Saint Francis Xavier,” 
which we shall be glad to supply to all who may be inter 
ested in making this novena. The pamphlet, besides con 
taining the prayers of the novena, has also a short biov- 
raphy of the great apostle, Xavier, meditations, and re 
flections for each of the nine days. 
United States, in the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, i: 
China, Japan, Korea, Manchukuo, and at Rome, wil! 
unite in remembering the intentions of our benefactors 
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| DO YOU KNOW 
| OUR NUMBER? 


Tov may not know our telephone number, but that really 
loesn’t matter. We do want you to know, though, the 
tumber (700!) of Maryknollers for whom we must find 
upport at $30 a month, or $1 a day. Before long our 
1umber will mount up to 1,000. And you know what 
hat will mean! Simply this: we’ll have to find $30,000 
i month, or $1,000 a day, for those 1,000 strong! 


Rather a formidable amount, isn’t it? But we have a 
ttle “monthly plan” for solving that difficulty quite 
mply, if we can get more friends interested in it. The 
lution of the problem, as we see it, is simply to ‘‘divide 
and conquer’’—in short, to find some individual or group 
willing to support, month by month, each one who gives 
iis life as a Maryknoller to work in the field. 


We stress monthly aid, because our bills, like those of 
most other human beings, come faithful- 
, each month. Furthermore, most of our 
friends operate on a monthly budget, so 
that systematic help from them is more 
convenient if put on a monthly basis. 


for 


Our “monthly plan’ is so flexible that 
fits almost any purse. A mi 





be supported for any number of days a sponsor chooses— 
from 30 down to one or two. Each dollar you give sup- 


ports a missioner for one day of the month. 


We send each sponsor a monthly reminder or state- 
ment, with a return envelope stamped and addressed. 
A sponsor may “sign off” from this monthly help at 
any time, as it involves no pledge whatsoever. Fur- 
thermore, it should in no way interfere with personal or 
parish needs. 

Help us spread this “monthly” idea. There is so much 
to be done—and through this plan we can solve our big- 
gest material problem. Share in the sacrifice of an apostle 
and share his reward. 

Read carefully the coupon below, provided for your 
convenience. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P. O., New York. 
Dear Fathers: 


You may send me a monthly reminder for the support of a Maryknoll missioner 
I understand that I may discontinue this 


days of each month. 


whenever I wish. 


ADDRESS 


One who supports a Maryknoller for 30, 20, 10, or 5 days (or even one day) 
each month, at $1 a day, is a Maryknoll Sponsor and shares in the spiritual 


privileges of the Society. Maryknoll priests offer their Masses each Friday 


exclusively for all their benefactors. 
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Ay REVEREND PATRICK J. BYRNE 


Diininie to the dead is not uncommon in Japan, but 
perhaps nowhere in the world has there been such an 
individual manifestation of all-embracing charity in this 
regard, as that shown by Mr. Saburo Yokoyama, of 
Tokyo, who on his private estate has erected a special 
shrine to all the foreigners who have died in Japan since 
the Meiji era began in 1868. 

“At three o’clock every morning,” said Mr. Yoko- 
yama, when showing us this shrine, “I come here to pray 
before the tablets of these foreigners.” 

“All the year round?” we asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I devote all my time to this and 


my other shrine, and to my devotions before them.” 

“This is the spirit of the great Emperor Meiji,” he 
declared, “and I think it is not proper to restrict it to 
our own nationals. It should reach out to other nations 
as well, and bind us in universal benevolence to all men.” 

As one enters this shrine, the first object to catch the 
eye is a beautiful oil painting of the Nativity. (Mr. Yo- 
koyama is not a Catholic; he is a devout Shintoist.) On 
the wall at the right of the painting is set up the shrine, 
as shown in the picture below. Here the spirits of «ll 
foreigners who have died in Japan since 1868, are hon- 
ored by framed tablets, grouped on five steps, around a 
golden cross. 

There are forty-five of these tablets, each bearing at 
the top a foreign flag in colors, with details underneath 
about the nationals commemorated. Among these tablets 
the most prominent, in the center under the gold cross, is 
that of the United States. Running across the top of the 
shrine is an inscription: 

Here sleep the Sacred Spirits of all the 
Foreign Nationals who have died in Japan 
since the beginning of the Meiji era. 

To date, foreigners thus commemorated total 2,262, 
of which more than half were American. 

In addition to this shrine for foreigners who have died 
in Japan, Mr. Yokoyama has an even larger one in 
memory of Japanese who have died abroad. The number 
is now well over 186,000, more than half of whom have 
died in America. 

The hours spent by Mr. Yokoyama in his devotions and 
the care of the shrines, will explain why his day begins 
without exception at three o’clock. And this beginning is 
always with a prayer for those in the world beyond. 

We doubt if there be in all the world, of whatsoever 
faith, another so devout in keeping fresh in memory and 
in prayer the souls of aliens who have died in his land. 
Even to those who profess faith in the “communion of 
saints,” Mr. Yokoyama must surely appear a unique ex- 
emplar of a devotion to the dead that transcends both 
family and country, to include all nations in the embrace 
of his orisons. 


Above: His prayers, which run through a long busy day, be- 
gin at three o'clock every morning. Below: The dead are 
honored by framed tablets, grouped on steps, around a cross. 
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Books and the Missions 





= CHINESE HAVE A SAYING, “Man is heaven and 
earth in miniature.” But the proverb is seldom applied 
by anyone to those “who walk alone’—the lepers. The 
earthiness is too evident, the uncleanness too repulsive. 
But some men do see behind the crumbling wall of flesh 
the temple of the Holy Ghost—a bit of heaven—or what 
could and should be so, if more of us had the charity of 
Christ and the vision of a Damien or his modern counter- 
parts. 

Emmett Lavery in his new play on Damien, “Kamiano” 
(Theatre for Tomorrow, Longmans, $3), has done a 
daring thing: he has brought lepers on the stage. It took 
an artist to do it, and he has done it well. New Yorkers 
may at first feel repulsion at the idea of viewing lepers 
from a box seat; but, were the play produced, those who 
dared to witness it would applaud and profit. The script 
has rare charm, and the author has insisted, in the direc- 
tions, that “the natives we bring on stage are those on 
whom the ravages of the disease are not yet noticeable.” 
Americans will like Lavery’s portrayal of Damien. After 
all, they are still hero-worshipers. 

IF THERE WERE DOUBT OF THAT in any Maryknoller’s 
mind, it was speedily corrected when Father Connors, 
who was engaged in work among the South China 
lepers, died in 1939. To answer the demand of all who 
wanted to know more about Father Connors, we pub- 


Mr. Perry Burgess 


Mr. Emmett Lavery 


lished a brochure There Met Him... Lepers (Mary- 
knoll Bookshelf, 10 cents), which includes of necessity 
much leper talk, since for the last five years of his life 


the Ngai Moon Leprosarium was his special field. Peo- 
ple like the booklet. 
WOULD PEOPLE LIKE A NOVEL about a leper? Would 


any one dare write one—although there is romance (the 
ideal in reality) aplenty among lepers? Perry Burgess, 
who for years has been devoted to lepers in connection 
with the Leonard Wood Memorial for the Eradication 
of Leprosy, has dared. Father T. V. Kiernan, of Mary- 
knoll, who reviewed his novel /Vho Walks Alone (Holt, 
$2.75) for The Commonweal, said: “In the hand of a 
master story-teller, the substantial life-history of an Amer- 
ican leper has been fashioned to plead the cause of the vic- 
tims, to spread accurate knowledge of the scourge, and to 
sing the praises of those who spend themselves to bring 
hope, patience, courage, and a useful life to those ‘who 
walk alone.’ ” 

ENTHUSIASM greeted John Farrow’s Damien the 
Leper (Sheed & Ward, $2.50) in 1937. We expect a 
like reaction to Emmett Lavery’s drama and Perry Bur- 
gess’s novel. Those who liked Damien the Leper (every- 
body!) should treat themselves to these new leper books. 





All the books mentioned on this page may be purchased from: 
The Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


The late Father Connors 
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To ‘many Occidentals the very mention of rice brings a memory or a picture 
of the Chinese people. For some strange reason, Westerners picture the Chinese 
as eternally dipping into the rice bowl. Yet that particular grain is not peculiar 
to the children of Cathay: it stands as the staple food of Japan, Korea, Indo 
China, and most of the countries of the Orient. 

In Manchukuo rice is so great a luxury for the Manchu farmer that he cai 
afford it only for a feast. In its place, for daily sustenance, the Manchus subst 
tute a grain called kaoliang, unlike rice, but rather resembling our millet o 
sorghum. However, in South China, where the kaoliang does not grow, the peo 
ple are dependent upon rice for both their income and their daily meal. 

Came the war, and thousands of people swarmed into the outlying countries. 
No one had money, so the demand for rice was multiplied greatly each succeeding 
day. Then, when the farming areas came within the war zone, farmers an: 
their families had to flee along with the others. Rice fields were abandoned, i! 
not trodden down by hurrying feet, and barren fields loomed as omens of an 
oncoming doom. 
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Those who had rice began storing it against the time 
of famine. Merchants, sensing the scarcity of the prod- 
uct, began to raise their prices, and soon the staple food 
oi four hundred million people became a luxury—and, for 
many, an impossibility. 

The government has tried to step in now, and relief 
agencies are buying up whatever surplus quantities can 
be spared. 

An eye witness of one of the government’s rice-selling 
stations tells us of the anxiety, the alarm, and the fear 
which stamp the faces of those waiting in line for their 
small measure of the grain. “Those who have been able 
to earn or save a few coins present them at the cashier’s 
window, where in return a slip of paper is given, telling 
the amount of rice to be received. ‘The line moves on to 


the rice dispenser’s counter, and the anxious mother, the 
careful little sister, the family’s big brother, watch dili- 
cently to see that not even a single grain is lost. 

Off they go, hugging closely the little bag which con- 
tains their sustenance for so many more days. 


Miisers 


















Above: Those who have been able 
to earn or save a few pennies pre- 
sent them at the cashier’s window, 
where in return a slip of paper is 
given, telling the amount of rice to 
be received. Names are checked 
and rechecked to provide against 
any one family forming a monopoly. 


Right: Anxiety, alarm, and fear 
stamp the faces of those who are 
waiting their turn. Will the sup- 
ply be exhausted before they reach 
that haven? Will there be suffi- 
cient to feed every hungry mouth? 
The anxious mother, the careful 
little sister, the family’s big brother, 
watch diligently to see that not 
even a single grain of rice is lost. 


guarding their gold never watched each mite so jealously 
as do these poor people their handfuls of rice. 

Rumor has it now that inflated prices and a failing 
crop point the way to famine and its dreadful aftermath 
in China. Maryknoll missioners are working with re- 
lief agencies in the refugee centers to help guard against 
such a terrible crisis. 

One of them wrote recently: “We are having almost 
no success in getting relief into the Canton area. Our 
last funds were spent for five hundred bags of rice from 
Hong Kong, but the river has been closed and nothing can 
get through. Sixty-four non-Catholic missioners and their 
families are waiting for a boat to bring them to Canton— 
some have been waiting three months. If they can get 
through, they promise to bring the rice on their boat. The 
Japanese consul general, Mr. Kita, has been very sympa- 
thetic and helpful. He recognizes the value of all the 
relief work that is being done here, and he is as hopeful 
as we that it will be possible to get some supplies moving 
soon. It is terrible to feel so inadequate in the face of 
such need. If we can’t get this food 
for the refugees, we may have to 
close up all the refugee camps and 
centers where we have been feeding 
over ten thousand people a day.” 

Bodies must be fed ere souls can 
be won. Pray the Lord of the har- 
vest that calamity may be averted; 
that we at-homes may learn better 
the lesson of self-denial to help our 
stricken brothers; that a new harvest 
of souls may be brought from the 
barren rice fields of China to the 
divine banquet of a most provident 


God. 
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St. Mary’s of the 
Lake. Otsu, Japan, 
was built by Mary- 
knoll’s Father Ev- 
erett J. Briggs. It fol- 
lows faithfully the 
principles of Japa- “ 
nese architecture. 




















































KAYING, SOUTH CHINA Just as Father John Dono- 

van was hurrying across 
Nine Ton Bridge on a sick call, a Catholic wo- 
man ran up to him. “The old man who was 
unwilling to be baptized is calling for the priest,” 
she panted. The first sick call was abandoned 
for the moment, as Father hurried to see the oli 
man. A crowd outside the house made way for 
him, and in a few moments the aged one was 
prepared for heaven. In the meantime the well- 
prepared little girl of the other sick call had died, 
but when Father Donovan reached the East Gate 
he was just in time to give the Last Sacraments 
to another patriarch. Heaven received the three 
Kayingers in one morning. 


HEIJO, KOREA ‘The native Sisters of St. Paul de 

Chartres (one of whom is helping 
with the huge snowball, at left) have done in- 
valuable work for more than twenty-five years 
in this district. Now, to the deep regret of all 
Maryknollers, they have been recalled to their 
2] motherhouse in Keijo, where there are an abun- 
dance of work and far too few workers. ‘Their 
duties in this vicariate will be taken up by our 
own community of native Sisters, but the glori- 
ous work of the pioneer Sisters will live on 
through eternity. 


KYOTO, JAPAN § ‘The splendid vision of Father 

Byrne, the superior of Maryknoll- 
ers in this district, has made it possible for the 
Holy See to name a distinguished Japanese priest, 
Monsignor Paul Furuya, as Administrator Apos- 
tolic of the Prefecture of Kyoto. <A beautiful 
ceremony of installation took place on December 
8, in the presence of Bishop James E. Walsh, 
Superior General of Maryknoll, and Father 
James M. Drought, the Society’s Vicar General, 
who were in Japan for the occasion. 

Careful fidelity to the traditions of the Church 
has enabled the Catholic missioners in Japan, 
under the leadership of the Apostolic Delegate, 
Archbishop Paul Marella, to make it clear to 
government officials and to the general public 
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that the Church’s foreign missioners 
labor in Japan for purely religious 
ends and without any political intent. 
Ifence, there has been no question at 
the present moment of the with- 
drawal of any of the Catholic forces 
from the country. However, for the 
reassurance of the civil authorities, it 
was considered best to place Catholic 
mission work in that country under 
Japanese direction. 

In the early autumn Monsignor 
Byrne took the step by presenting his 
resignation as Prefect Apostolic of 
Kyoto to Pope Pius XII. His Holi- 
ness expressed his satisfaction at the 
spirit which motivated this exception- 
al action and acceded to the proposal 
by naming Monsignor Furuya as 
Administrator Apostolic of that por- 
tion of Japan within which Mary- 
knoll carries out its spiritual task. 
lather Byrne and the Maryknoll 
priests and Sisters will now work 
with Monsignor Furuya as their ec- 
clesiastical superior. 

The new Administrator, who is 
shown with Father Felsecker (upper, 
right), is outstanding among the sons 
of Japan in the Catholic priesthood. 
He is forty-one years of age and has 
spent thirteen years in the priesthood, 
having been ordained at Nagasaki 
after completing his course brilliantly 
in the seminary there. Later he de- 
voted a year to further studies in 
Europe. He is widely known through- 
out Japan as a preacher and lecturer 
and is indefatigable in his convert 
work. 

“Monsignor Furuya is an ace,” 
states Father Byrne. ‘He has won 
us all, for he has ever been priestly in 
deportment, zealous in the ministry, 
generous to the poor, quick to self-sac- 


rifice for the needs of others, always 
cheerful, gracious, approachable.” 
LAIPO, SOUTH CHINA Father Bernard 
F. Meyer has 
moved bag and baggage from this 
city to Pinglo. Some years ago an- 
other priest lived there for a few 
months, but, owing to a shortage of 
priests and the fact that Pinglo then 
had no Christians, he was transferred 
to another mission. Pinglo is still 
without Christians, as are nine other 
of the fourteen county seats within 
the Kweilin Prefecture, but the num- 
ber of priests in the prefecture now 
makes it possible to develop these un- 
Christianized areas. 

A calvacade of pushcarts left here 
today at daylight for Pinglo, with the 
baggage of the new incumbent. At 
Pinglo the baggage was piled into a 
corner, and carpenters were hired to 
divide the rooms by board partitions. 
The building is an old Chinese house, 
with earthen floor —hot and damp 
even at this season. The missioner 
was fortunate, however, to secure 
even this, because houses are at a 
premium here. 

Laipo looks for great things from 
the new community at Pinglo. 
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Upper left: Father Hater, formerly of 
Pittston, Pennsylvania, quells a snow- 
ball battle in a Korean schoolyard. 
Above: The two prize winners of the 
Los Angeles baby show were both 
students of the Maryknoll school. 





1. Maryknoll missioners in Eastern 


Asia number 472. 

2. They labor in seven territories. 

3. Four of these territories — Kong- 
moon, Kaying, Wuchow, Kweilin— 
are in South China. 

4. The three others—Kyoto in Japan, 


Heijo in Korea, Fushun in Man- 
chukuo—are in the north. ‘ 





EIGHT POINTERS ON THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS 


bY 


8. 
















These seven territories embrace 
189,300 square miles, twice the area 
of the New England States. 

The seven contain 25,000,000 non- 
Christian souls, over three times the 
population of the New England 
States. 

They count 76,240 Catholics. 


Annual adult converts number ap- 
proximately 7,500. 
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THE FATHER 





BUSIVESS 





- words of Our Lord, “I must be about my Father’s 
business,”’ are words with which every priest reminds him- 
self often of the task that is his in the redemption of 
the world. Many priests in this country can do little 
beyond the confines of their own parishes, when demands 
are great and the workers still few. 

Yet, from time to time we have evidence of the desire 
of many priests at home to stretch out from their own 
problems and add the self-imposed task of helping the 
missions. We have told you often how constantly their 
thoughts turn to Maryknoll—their own Foreign Mission 
Society—and of their efforts to help us in our task. 

One priest who could not do much from his own 
meager resources recently hit upon a plan, and he is 
anxious to pass it on to others. He wrote to us: 

“On Sunday I spoke briefly to my people about the 
Holy Father’s radio message to us fortunate Catholics 
in the United States and how necessary it is for all of us 
to do something for the missions. I proposed to my con- 
gregation that we should send their All Souls offerings 
to Bishop Ford in China, to support a native seminarian 
for one year. 

“Tt worked, although this place is a ghost town, having 
hardly any of its former industries. About seventy per 
cent of my people are out of work. I have 168 families. 
From them I received 143 envelopes, totaling $141.45. 
The amounts ranged from ten cents to three dollars. 

“Could not others put this idea across, too? Money 


Little missioners in the making. 





The two boys at left 





is, as you well know, a great missionary. “Those whi 
dare, win!” 


—Rev. F. M. G., Pennsylvani 


who failed to thank Christ for His fa 
vors really missed something. Ther: 
is a special grace given to the grateful. One can sens: 
it in these notes: 

“The enclosed is given as a “Thank you!’ for a specia 
favor I received. I know of no worthier organizatio: 
to which to send it.” —New Yori 


THE OTHER NINE 


“This five dollars is sent to you in thanksgiving for ; 
favor received. I know of no better way of saying 
‘Thanks!’ to the Lord than to help his foreign mis 
sioners.”’ —NMichigan 

“One of the ladies in the parish wished to make a smal! 
donation to the missions in thanksgiving for a favor re 
Whenever anyone mentions missions to me, | 
So here you are!” 


—Rev. E., Illinois 


ceived. 
think immediately of Maryknoll. 


“God has been so very generous to me with many 
blessings and favors that I must express my own gratitude 
by doing something for the missions. ‘The offering is 
small—all I have—but it goes to you with a prayei 
that others may make up for my deficiency.” 

—Alassachusetts 


end of second row represent Maryknoll missioners. 
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February, THE FIELD AFAR 





THE MONTH’S PRIZE LETTER 
Dear Fathers: 
I am enclosing my renewal of membership 





The work of Maryknoll was begun with- 
out a dollar, but with much prayer. The 
\faryknoll Juniors—children of clementary-school age— 
have been urged by “Father Chin” to supply the prayers 
‘cessary for our work, while their elders help us with 
nds. The spiritual bouquets covering the last two 
onths of 1940 are most encouraging. They total: prayers, 
33,891; spiritual sacrifices (acts of self-denial) 13,148. 
You yourself know how acceptable are the prayers of 
ttle ones. Surely their innocent petitions will win many 
uls for Christ. 
Many of our adult readers, 
‘ay often for our work: 
“Whenever I have a long and very fatiguing work to 
I offer all the minutes spent on it for the missions. 
n this way Maryknoll is often remembered.” 


PRAYERFUL AID 


— ~ 


a 


too, assure us that they 


China 





“Thank you for passing on the idea of repeating the 
‘Our Father’ and three ‘Hail Marys’ for the missioners 
at the end of the rosary. I am making use of the idea, 
and I hope my efforts will help.” —New York 


“My brother and I want to do something for the mis- 
sions, but at present we have scarcely enough to meet ex- 
penses. We stop into church every day and make one 
hour’s visit for your work and your missioners. May the 
dear Lord accept our poor prayers!”’—New Iampshire 


A STORY OF THE ANGELUS 

(Continued from page 3) had rung again as it had 
the night before, and the boy bowed forward till his fore- 
head. touched the cold stone floor. Finally, a hand was laid 
gently on his shoulder, and a voice with a foreign accent 
was saying, “He made the blind to see.” 

What days of happiness followed! Chiyon found 
place in the mission’s Home for the Blind, and there he, 
who could never learn the litanies of Satan, memorized 
readily the prayers that brought him to a new life. 

“Father,” he said one day, “there is one favor I should 
like to ask of you. You remember—I told you how the 
‘ngelus bell gave me new courage—and, Father, that 
was tre first prayer I learned—Father, may I have the 
privilege of ringing the Angelus bell three times every 
day? I want to have just a little part, perhaps, in drawing 
someone else to Our Lady’s feet. I want the bell to tell 
others what it has done for me.” 

And so, if you were to travel to the little Korean vil- 
lage of Hoksan today, you would find Chiyon, baptized 
John, ringing the bell thrice each day and telling, to all 
who stop to inquire, his own beautiful story of the Angelus. 


a4 


wed 


and of my subscription to THE FIELD AFAr. 
I delayed because of some financial troubles. 
It was good of you not to drop me from your 
list during those months. 

While the money worries have not com- 
pletely disappeared, things are a trifle better. 
I promised Saint Therese that, if she would 
help me, I would make this renewal in her 
honor, since she so loved the missions. 

My little son was much taken with the pic- 
ture of the child crying in a recent issue. He 
is just two years old and can manage a few 


words. He kept bringing the magazine to 
me, saying, “Cry, Mommy! Sick?” So you 


see, I couldn’t forget. I kept thinking, sup- 
pose my own baby were left alone and were 
depending on a stranger to send a dollar for 
his welfare. 

I know a dollar isn’t much in your great 
work for souls, but it helps. When I can 
afford it, I'll send more. 


—Mrs. M. M., New York 











DEPARTED FRIENDS 


Please remember in your prayers the souls of these Maryknoll 
friends who have recently died: 

Most Rev. Thomas S. Hickey; Very Rev. Edward F. Leonard; Rev. 
John H. Powers; Brother Dunston; Sister Mary Dolores Loftus; Mr. 
Michael Drought; Mrs. Anna W eber; Mrs. Charles H. Gmuer; Marga- 
ret King; Mrs. Josephine Kiernan; Mrs. William Kelly; Mrs. J. Howard; 
Louise Huschke; Mr, Michael Hogan; Mr. Edward Sullivan; Mr. John 
Garvey; Mr. Daniel Coveny; Mrs. L. Flagg; Mr. Edward M. Mahl- 
meister; Mrs. J. Lawrence Ejigholz; Mrs. Katherine McGovern; Mr. 
Richard May; Mr. James Walsh; Michael Cawley; Veter Conlon; Anne 
Missett; Mr. Percival De St. Aubin; Mr. Charles Burke; Miss Eliza- 
beth Bowen; Katherine A. Millen; William I. Garvey; Mr. John Me- 
Caffrey; Ida McGuinness; Walter Fitzgerald; Marie A. McTague; Miss 
Genevieve McNulty; Mrs. J. Bennet; Mr. Francis Ward; Mrs. Kaszuba; 
Mrs. Louis B. Ward; Mr. Hugh J. Chittick; Mr. Fred C. Waldvogel; 
Mabel E. Rogers; Mr. W. O’Meara; Mr. Thomas J. Henry; Mrs. Arthur 
Sheehan; D. L. Garity; Miss Loretta O'Donnell; Mr. Arthur Leonhardt; 


Mrs. Helen E. Conroy; Mr. 
Tackney; Mr. W. J. Butler; 
M. Healy; William Thompson; 


and Mrs. Matthew Murphy; Miss Frances 
Miss Mary Fitzgerald; Ellen Moffitt; Nora 

Mrs. Nora McNamara; Mrs. M. B. 
Mr. 


ad Miss Mary Druke; Miss Margaret Lennon; J. P. Thompson; 
a: Enright; Miss M. Celeste Fleming; Mr. M. P. Hayes; Mr. Thomas 
Mottoy: ARice Margaret Hunter; Miss Agnes Jordan; Mr. Martin J. 
Walsh; Mr. Brennan; Miss Agnes Lynch; Miss Mary E. Dunn; Mrs. 
Annie A. Kenny; Blanche M. Conroy; Mrs. Louis Grieshaler; Mrs. 
Arthur Sheehan; Mr. Michael McGonegal; Miss Catherine J. Sullivan, 
Mr. Henry P. Wherity; Mr. August Knetzger; Mrs. M. Nutson; Robert 
Reger; Mr. Cyril J. Leger; Mr. A. E. Meyers; Annie Powers; Frank 
Rigby; Mrs. Anna Bakaisa; Mr. Charles Ashton; Miss Mary FE. V. 
Lardner; Mr. John Tormey; Mr. Keane; Miss Pauline Parker; Mr. 
Patrick J. Mahoney; Mary Maher; Mr. William J. Keefe; Mrs. Sulli- 
van; Sarah Smith; Mr. Dominick Twomey; Mary Leahy; Adelle Mary 
Benoti; Miss Mary Slavin; Mrs, Charles Beyers; Mrs. J. Viwee; Mrs. 
Richard Fogarty; Mrs. Mary Mallinson; Miss Mary O'Donnell; Mary 
G. Donnelly; Miss Elizabeth Broderick; Thomas May Jr.; Mrs. Mary 
E. Scott; Mrs. Alicia F. Bannon; Mr. Michael Henrick; Mrs. L. A. 
Heustis. 

Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its magazin Every person 


a 
who enrolls by the payment of $1 becomes a MARY KNOLI . MEMBER 
for one year. 

A PERPETUAL MEMBER makes payment of 
ately or in installments within a period of two years. 
may be enrolled as a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one who has assisted to the 
extent of $1,000 and becomes by this fact a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who has provided a sum of 


$<,000 or mere; such a person also becomes a Perpetual Member. 


$so0, either immedi- 
A deceased person 














MAJOR SEMINARY BURSES 
DUNWOODIE SEMINARY BURSE $4,716.75 
Mahan Memorial 
Duluth Diocese Burse.............. 
Michael J. Egan Memorial Burse... 


ee 4,030.85 
4,600.00 


4,300.00 


Lauinger Burse (Reserved)......... 4,000.00 

James J. Sullivan Memorial Burse 
TS CE ee er ee 3.500.00 

St. Michacl Burse No. 1 (Rese d) 3,665.00 

Mary Dunn Memorial Burse....... 3,625. 

Marywood College Burse..........- 3,5 

Bishop Molloy SMES bance hs an sees 

Byrne Memorial Burse............. 

ely Chad. Jeans TUthe ...< sc sas cans 

Our Lady of Lourdes Bur: 





Our Lady of Mt. Carme! Burse..... 





Archbishop Ircland Burse.......... 2,101.00 
Cert OF FICS TROIS os oss ak 6 «nesses: 018.79 
St. Bernadctte of Lourdes Burs 000.09 
St. Dominic Burse......... ee .904.69 
Our Lady of the Sacred Heart Burse .740.09 
eee er ere 1,455.88 
Fr. Nummey Burse of Holy Chiid 

Jesus Parish of Richmond Hill.... 1,402.55 
St. Francis Xavier Burse.......... 1,395.38 
Souls in Purgatory Burse (Reserved) 1,970.00 
St. Francis of Assisi Burse, No. 2... 1,139.10 
St. John Baptist Burse..... . 5.0% 6000 1,121.21 
Manchester Diocese Purse.......... 000.00 
Detroit Archdiocese Piurse.......... 5.00 
Oe, SOU cb baa nesunas teens 772.65 
St. Joscph Burse, No. 2......00.00% 716.20 
Sk. OED BIUIOE. 5.56 ocd nonsense 673.25 
Children of Mary Burse............ 635.70 
Be: SSE TRANG con cwccvcneciases 644.30 
Moly Family Batae.<cccvcucesesvve 385.25 
i Pe GROIE. ocak bu kaw akeaaees 540.00 
S¢ Joan of Arc Burse.......5.4. 5 503.61 
The Precious Blood Burse( Reserved) 500.00 
The Holy Name Burse............-. 495.65 
St. Therese of the Child Jesus Burse 

(Reserved) ..... Gime the ak ee 525.00 
St. John B. de la Sallie Burse...... 292.00 
i Dees TOISE. 6 kcc nn cce nase se 271.78 
Rev. George M. Fitzgerald Burse.... 233.00 
St. John Berchmans Burse.......... 201.00 
Trinity “Wekanduit” Burse, No. 2.. 200.00 
Jesus Christ Crucified Burse........ 190.50 
Newark Archdiocese PBurse........- 157.00 
SS. Peter and Paul Burse......... 150.00 
Ouecn of the Rosary Burse......... 115.00 
BE. Fe MERE iv ws adn bese ta he 106.07 


NATIVE SEMINARY BURSES 
BLESSED SACRAMENT BURSE 


ORD: 25 sks tesco neesseses 1,400.00 
Our Lady of Lourdes Burse........ 1,223.00 
Mater Admirabilis Burse........... 1,083.00 
Daly Memorial Burse (Reserved)... 1.000.00 
Mary Mother of God Burse........ 808.13 
Christ the King Burse, No. 2...... 702.00 
St. Joseph Burse, No. 4 (Reserved).. 700.00 
Maryknoll Academia Burse......... 301.60 
Ree eee ee 260.00 
Sacred Heart of Jesus—F. W. Burse 200.00 
St. Joseph Burse, No. 5 (Reserved).. 600.00 


St. Isaac Jogues Burse (Reserved).. 
Our Lady of Most Blessed Sacra- 


WES. DOMERE cine stones acer ewns sees 


300.00 


101.50 


PREPARATORY SEMINARY BURSES 





IN HONOR OF THE SACRED 

HEARTS OF JESUS, MARY 

AND JOSEPH BURSE...........% 4,820.00 
Sacred Heart of Jesus Burse (Re- 

SETDES) vs cww hho bsecensssiwesee 4.725.00 
as MEI ERE e Cad aieuron seb ee cae 1,851.60 
Bl. Théophane Vénard Burse...... 1,727.80 
Archbishop Hanna Burse (Los Altos)  1.447.45 
B!. Virgin Mary Sodality Burse..... 1,001.00 
St RUN <x San os bk 0's ws 698.3 
en ee 690.10 
Ten. Philippine Duchesne Burse (Los 

REE ShbrethGcceusarueh bank kn s 432.68 
St. Philomena RBurse............0++ 225.00 
Lo ee re re 133.00 
Immaculate Conception Burse....... 124.00 
St. Margaret Mary Burse.......... 114.00 


A LIST OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS— 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Mt. St. Mary’s College & Eccl. Sem., 

Emmitsburg, Md. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 

No. Fairhaven, Mass. 

Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 
St. Aloysius Academy for Boys, 

West Chester, Pa. 
COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES FOR GIRLS— 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
St. Xavier College, 

4928 Xavier Pk., Chicago, Ill. 

Barat College & Academy of Sacred 
Heart, Lake Forest, III. 

Rosary College, River Forest, III. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Maryville College, Meramec St. & 

Nebraska Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, N. H. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J. 
The College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
College of Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 

N. ¥.%: 
Marymount College & School, 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, 

Milford, Conn. 
Junior College and Academy of the 
Immaculate Conception, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Marycliff Academy, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 
No. Fairhaven, Mass. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Jeanne d’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. 
Academy of the Visitation, 

5448 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Saint Vincent Academy, 

226 W. Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood,N.Y. 
St. Clare’s School, Hastings-on- 

Hudson, Mount Hope, N. Y. 
Academy of the Holy Child Jesus, 

630 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Academy of The Holy Child, Suffern, N.Y. 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 

Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Mater Misericordiae Academy, 
Merion (Phila.), Pa. 
Villa Maria Convent, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
St.-Ann-on-the-Lake Academy, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING— 
St. Camillus School of Training, 
Gull Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Santa Rosa Infirmary, School of 
Nursing, San Antonio, Tex. 





NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
CHARLES STREET ::: BALTIMORE 
Catholic College for Women conducted 
by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Aca- 
demic Department—High School Course of 
College Preparatory Grade, Elementary 
Department, Music, Art, Physical Culture. 
For Catalogue address: The Secretary. 
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ADDRESSES 





The Maryknoll Fathers 


Central Administration and Major Sem- 
inary, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 
Maryknoll Novitiate, Bedford, Mass. 
Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Maryknoll Junior Seminaries: 
Akron, Ohio, 1075 W. Market St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 6700 Beechmont Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., 9001 Dexter Blvd. 
Mountain View P.O., Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo., 4569 W. Pine Blvd. 


Houses of Study: 
Hong Kong, Maryknoll House, Stanley 
Rome, Italy, Via Sardegna, 83 


Honolulu, T.H., 1701 Wilder Ave. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 222 S. Hewitt St. 
Manila, P.I., St. Rita’s Hall 

Cebu City, P. I. 

New York City, 121 E. 39th St. 

San Francisco, Calif., 1492 McAllister St. 
San Juan Bautista, Calif. 

Seattle, Wash., 1603 IE. Jefferson St. 


Missions: Central Addresses 
For I'ushun missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Fushun, Manchukuo 


For Kaying missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kaying, via Swatow, China 


For Kongmoon missioners: Catholic 
Mission, Kongmoon, Kwangtung Provy- 
ince, China 


For Kweilin missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kweilin, Kwangsi Province, China 


For Kyoto missioners: Maryknol! 


Kyoto, Japan 


For Chosen missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, P.O. Box 23, Heijo, Chosen. 


For Wuchow missioners: Catholic Mis 
sion, Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, China 


The Maryknoll Sisters 
Central Addresses 
Motherhouse and Administration: 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Hawaii: 1508 Alexander St., Honolulu 


Japan: Higashi Takeyamachi, Sakyoku. 
Kyoto, Japan 


Chosen: Catholic Mission, 257 Sangsu- 
kuri, Box 23, Heijo, Chosen. 


Manchukuo: Catholic Mission, Dairen 


Pacific Coast: 425 South Boyle Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Philippines: St. Mary’s Hall, Manila 


South China: Waterloo Road, Kow- 
loontong, Hong Kong 
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MARYKNOLL WANT ADS | 


e 
HELP WANTED 





Buinp Girts in Kongmoon—and they number 
20—require $2 a month for support. 





CaATECHISTS ARE \JEN—invaluable men—who 
teach doctrine classes. $15 a month keeps 
one going. Kaying has 100 of them. 





RELIEVE SUFFERING is the motto of Kweilin’s 
5 dispensaries—at $250 a year, each. 





LAND AT A PREMIUM but not in Kyoto Pre- 
fecture. $2,000 is needed for a mission site. 





BUILDINGS AND REPAIRS 





One More StrupentT can be accepted for 
Maryknoll if there is room. $500 ensures 
one more room in the new wing. 








A Spacious CHAPEL for $500. Where? In | 
Fushun’s Lao Hu ‘Tai mission. 





Irom Hay-Lort To REcrory is a possible move 
for the pastor of Fac Paat (IXKongmoon), but 
it would cost $750 to build him a manse. 








This shy little orphan girl of Fushun needs $5 
a month for support. There are 98 others, too. 





Primitive house-building methods exist in 
Korea, but a combination church and rectory 
can be built for $385. 





No Hinces on the doors of Hingning (Kaying) 
church, because there’s yet no door or church. 
$400 will build one. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





SAFE INVESTMENT: Seminary chapel at Tan- 
chuk, Wuchow—S2,000. You can name it. 





Future Leapers of the Church in Kyoto are 
the native seminarians. $15 a month edu- 
cates each of six. 





Four OF THE SIXTY rooms needed for students 
at our Seminary have been provided at $500 
each. 56 await donors. See page 12. 





IopDINE AND QUININE are needs in Wuchow 
dispensaries. $300 provides a year’s supply. 





Let THere Be Licnrt for all Masses in Kwei- 
lin. $200 will meet a year’s candle bill. 





NaTIVE Korean Sisters—twenty all told—can 


get along on $15 a month, each. 











The Marvknoll Fathers, Marvknoll P.O., N.Y. 





























PETER J. CAREY & SONS, INC., PRINTERS 























MORE THAN 
BLOWING 
BUBBLES 


Larvesr reports show that in the mission areas en- 
trusted to Maryknoll we have 76,240 Catholics, with 
9.651 prospective converts under instruction. While 
the figures show splendid progress, from another point 
of view they are woefully small, because offsetting these 
86,000 in the same territory are nearly 25,000,000 non- 
Christians. Our obligation to them is a most serious 
one. It is pleasant to dream about what might be done. 
but we must keep down to earth. We must do more 
than blow bubbles! The plain simple 
fact is this: to reach these other 25.,- 
000,000 we must have many, many 
more priests. As it is, we have 957 mis- 
sions without priests. We average only 
one missioner to every 500 towns and 
villages. We are only scratching the 


surface. Hundreds—thousands more of 





missioners are absolutely necessary, if 
this great mass of humanity is to have 
the blessing and privilege that Our Lord 
sent to them 2,000 years ago. If you 
cannot give your life, will you pray that 


someone will give his to this cause? 











